GENERAL   NATURE
may appear new and of a different kind. This is actually the case
with the development of Buddhistic thought. Professor Stcher-
batsky sees radical pluralism in Buddha's original teaching. He
writes: "Forsaking the Monism of the Upanisads and the Dualism
of the Sankhyas, he (Buddha) established a system of the most
radical Pluralism/'1 "The picture of the universe which suggested
itself to the mental eye of the Buddha, represented then an
infinite number of separate evanescent entities in a state of
beginningless commotion, but gradually steering to Quiescence
and to an absolute annihilation of all life, when all its elements
have been, one after another, brought to a standstill." "The
Buddhist could promise nothing else than Quiescence of life and
its Final Annihilation, a result which, taken by itself, was not
very remote from what was offered by simple materialism/'2
Whether this was actually the teaching of Buddha, or of some
later followers, may be questioned. But in either case, how far
removed is the idealism and the absolutism of the Yogacara and
the Madhyamika from this naive pluralism and materialism? If
misery is due to the persistence of self, and if self is nothing but
a compound of certain elements, then the destruction of misery
follows the destruction of self, which means the analysis of self
into its component parts. This was how the early schools under-
stood Buddha. The component elements were regarded especially
by the Sarvastivadins as eternal and existing. But this realism
and materialism could not stand, when the attempt was made
to make Buddha's teaching self-consistent, and consistent with
reality. Particularly when the application of the Buddhistic
doctrines of universal impermanence and causality (j>ratityasa-
mutpdda or dependent origination) were made thoroughgoing, the
conclusion of universal nihsvabhdvata or sunyata> often translated
as void or emptiness, of the Madhyamika was unavoidable,
though this Sunya was identified with the Alaya and Tathagata-
garbha by the schools of the Mahayana.
If we are to understand by Buddhism only what was actually
taught in so many words by Buddha, we may not find any
idealism in it, either in the sense of mentalism or in the sense that
only the ideal is real. Buddha's ideal is Nirvana, and he never
committed himself, either positively or negatively, concerning
its existence. Even as regards the existence of the phenomenal
objects, he was neither a realist nor an idealist, though we can
1 The Conception of Buddhistic Nirvana, p. 3.                      * Md., p. 4.
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